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French Morocco 


‘Yoday thousands of Americans in and out of uni- 
form are scattered across the globe bringing guns and 
planes or technical aid and capital to our less affluent 
“neighbors.” The sun-baked plains of French Mo- 
rocco are the scene of our latest “invasion.” When 
almost a million American soldiers landed there in 
1942 to start the prodigious drive to stop Hitler, we 
suddenly became aware of the strategic importance of 
Morocco as a link connecting America, Africa, and 
Europe. It stood guard at the west gate of the vital 
Mediterranean highway, and was close enough to 
southern Europe to serve as a jumping-off base for 
army, navy, and air forces and as a storehouse for the 
incredible quantities of equipment they needed. 

The Moroccans have suffered invasions many times 
in the course of their long and turbulent history, and 
have survived them all. It is true that Phoenicians, 
Romans, Vandals, Arabs, and French have each left 
their imprint; and it is likewise true that numbered 
among the present 8 million inhabitants are Arabs, 
Jews, Negroes, and the original Berbers. But nonethe- 
less the Moroccans are a people with a distinctive 
personality, with a common language, Arabic, and 
a common religion, Islam (both of which were 
adopted by almost the entire population as long ago 
as the eighth century), with enormous pride in their 
Moorish ancestors and their great cultural inherit- 


ance, and with a growing national self-consciousness. 

But beyond these generalities there are the widest 
possible differences in their ways of life: the rich pasha 
has little in common with the ragged, illiterate peas- 
ant, and neither of them sees eye to eye with the new 
commercial middle class. The social stratification is 
still in many ways feudal. At the top a small clique of 
pashas, caids, the Sultan and his aids, and a few 
French administrators and financiers control the 
wealth and power of the country. At the bottom are 
the vast majority of the inhabitants: poor farmers till- 
ing their parched soil or wandering with their herds 
of cattle, sheep. and goats in search of pastures. 
Fiercely loyal to their tribal and religious laws and 
mores, most of them distrust innovations of any kind, 
even the new nationalism. 

Since the French established their protectorate in 
1912, a new class, composed of merchants and profes- 
sionals, has emerged in the cities. Some of them live 
Western fashion, and pride themselves on their 
French culture. Others, the majority, are faithful 
Muslims; increasingly conscious of the country’s great 
economic potentialities, they are the most active ele- 
ment in the nationalist movement. 

Before the French moved in, the development of 
Morocco’s resources was at a standstill, and had been 
for centuries. Life in the plains, in the plateaus and 
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mountains, and in the desert was medieval, almost 
Biblical. In a land where water was the most precious 
of all possessions, the farmer struggled along with 
highly primitive, inefficient, and wasteful irrigation 
works. Cultivation methods were rudimentary; fields 
lay fallow every second year, the classic implement 
was a simple plow that barely scratched the earth, and 
yields were low. Each year in May, at the onset of the 
dry season, after he had harvested his barley and 
wheat the plains farmer had to pull up stakes and 
migrate to the mountains in order to find pasture for 
his cattle, unless he had the good fortune to be on one 
of the permanent rivers; in this case he spent many 
laborious hours maintaining the irrigation system, 
and yields were still low. 

Farther inland on the plateaus and mountains life 
was more arduous. For one thing, it was constantly 
being interrupted by wars; Berber fought Berger in a 
ceaseless round of individual or tribal battles. For 
another, there was less good land available; farmers 
clustered around the streams and rivers during the 
wetter months, cultivating irrigated plots of cereals 
and, occasionally, vegetables and fruits. Melting 
snows and infiltration in the permeable calcareous 
mountains assured a relatively regular flow of water, 
but many of the plots were too small to feed a family, 
and the effort required to maintain the irrigation 
system was out ofall proportion to the yields obtained. 
In the hot, dry summer the whole tribe moved their 
tents and their herds of cattle, sheep, and goats to 
higher, greener pastures. 

Beyond the Atlas Mountains life was even more 
difficult. It was impossible to count on the irregular, 
ephemeral rains that sank in, ran off, or evaporated 
immediately. Floods were awaited impatiently, but 
as often as not they passed in a few hours, carrying 
away the painfully constructed irrigation works. Con- 
stantly menaced by drought and famine, Berber and 
Arab eked out a precarious existence, cultivating date 
palms, figs, and some cereals in the irrigated oases, 
while the nomadic Bedouins wandered over the vast 
surrounding wilderness in search of food for their 
camels, sheep, and goats, or trekked across the desert 
in caravans carrying wool and hides to distant 
markets. 

In spite of all this, in most years Morocco was self- 
sufficient in foodstuffs, and in good years was able to 
export meat and wheat to Europe. But too often 
irregularities in yields reached famine proportions. 
Starving nomads swarmed into the oases and took 


over what little food was available; the oases people 
fled northward to valleys in the High Atlas in search 
of food and water, only to find that here too drought 
had cut supplies below the minimum and neither 
food nor water could be begged or bought. If they 
continued on across the mountains to the Atlantic 
plains all too frequently they would fare little better 
for the whole country was hungry. 

In the more remote mountain and desert commu- 
nities conditions are much the same today as they 
were forty years ago. But the picture is very different 
on the more hospitable plains and low plateaus. Euro- 
pean influence has transformed the character of the 
landscape and the ways of life. Aware of the country’s 
potentialities, the French brought in peace and order, 
capital and modern techniques, and small—unfortu- 
nately, too small—doses of education and sanitation. 
They surveyed the land and water problems. They 
found that a happy combination of physical condi- 
tions—contact with the seas, ease of communication, 
fertile alluvial soils brought down from the moun- 
tains, and year-round rivers to supplement and re- 
place the scanty rainfall—created here great possi- 
bilities for economic development. 

They found that almost every temperate and sub- 
tropical crop could be grown in one part or another of 
Morocco. And it was not long before the farmers be- 
gan to send grapes, citrus fruits, and vegetables of all 
kinds to the fast-growing cities and ports. Cork oak 
became a major resource: in fact, Morocco is now the 
world’s third-largest producer. Olives also assumed 
a new commercial importance. But as the first map 
plainly shows, cereals—mainly barley and wheat— 
continue to be the chief staples. In the northeast they 
are usually combined with tree crops (such as olives), 
and in the northwest with cattle raising. 

But the agricultural changes have not been all for 
the better—for the Moroccan, that is. With political 
stability and some sanitation, death rates have fallen, 
and the population has more than doubled since the 
French came in, in 1912. At the same time, an increas- 
ing number of people have abandoned the land to go 
into the new industries. All of this adds up to food 
shortages. At present, even cereals have to be im- 
ported, along with coffee, tea, and sugar, of which 
the Moroccans are extremely fond. 

That most of these shortages could be made good, 
none can doubt. Sugar beets, for instance, would 
thrive in the more temperate parts of the country, 
and sugar cane could again be grown in the south, 
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already been completed, 
such as the large dams 
of the Sebou, the Beht, 
the Oum er Rebia (Fig. 
1, again), and a multi- 
tude of small hydraulic 
projects. Small stone 
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; dams in streams now dot 
} the countryside, provid- 
pk ‘ ing storage basins to hold 


waters that would other- 
> wise be lost by runoff 
and evaporation; new 
channels have been con- 
structed to bring subsur- 
r face water to the surface, 
d and existing earthen 
channels have been ce- 
mented. The success of 
these projects has been 
nothing short of miracu- 
lous, particularly in such 
arid areas as the Sous and 
Draa Valleys. Much still 
remains to be done, but 
if capital can be found to 
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particularly in the Sous Valley (it was raised there 
and sugar was even exported to Italy in the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries). 

Then, there is no question but what crop yields 
could be substantially increased. The French have 
been practicing and preaching better cultivation 
methods for some time, and an increasing number of 
Moroccans are adopting them. Storage facilities have 
also been improved, and new market centers have 
been linked by telephone and telegraph, railroad, and 
road—all of which have cut down the wastage of 
foodstuffs, and have practically eliminated the recur- 
ring famines of the old days. 

But most impressive, perhaps, among recent trans- 
formations on the land are the dams that now supply 
water to irrigate thousands of acres of fertile soil. 
Down through the ages rulers have been popular or 
unpopular according to their water policies. In this 
field, too, the French have achieved wonders. Based 
on a survey made in 1939, both large and small irri- 
gation projects were planned. Some of these have 


complete the proposed 
dams on the Moulouya 
and the Oum er Rebia, 
and countless other smaller ones, not only will almost 
a million new acres be producing, but yields will be 
higher, and crops will be grown throughout the year 
in fields that now lie fallow during the dry summer 
months. 

Other resources that have been developed in recent 
years are wood and alfa. The cedar forests of the 
Middle Atlas are among the most beautiful in the 
world. Before the French instituted their conser- 
vation program, these and the other forests were in 
danger of complete destruction by fire, man, and 
beast. They are now worked on a rational basis, and 
provide the country with highly prized timber. Alfa, 
from the eastern slopes of the High Atlas, is being 
exported mostly to England for paper pulp. 

By all odds one of the most far-reaching of French 
accomplishments in Morocco was the discovery of a 
wide variety of valuable minerals (Fig. 2) that had 
lain dormant for centuries beneath its soil. As far 
back as 1920, the‘ Office Chérifien des Phosphates 
(government-owned, as are most of the other mines) 
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started exploitation of phosphates. Production at 
Khouribga and Louis Gentil is now more than 4 
million tons a year—about one quarter of the world’s 
supply. 

Little was done to exploit the other minerals on 
a large scale until after the Second World War, but 
today a combination of French and American money 
and techniques is giving swift impetus to surveys and 
production. 

Some of the world’s largest deposits of manganese 
have been found near Imini and Bou Arfa. In the 
face of rising rearmament demands (the ore is used 
for hardening steel), production is now soaring, most 
of it going to France and the United States. 

Morocco is also rich in lead. The mines in and near 
Bou Bekker are producing about 70,000 tons a year, 
and could easily produce twice as much. Other lead 
mines and zinc, cobalt, molybdenum, tin, antimony, 
and copper mines are all increasing output, and small 
quantities of iron ore are being extracted. Coal de- 
posits near Jerada, although minute in relation to 
world reserves, are now 
producing 500,000 valu- 


gan, Safi, Mogador, Agadir, and particularly Casa- 
blanca, now a bustling and flourishing modern city 
of half a million people. The power problem is easily 
the most pressing and baffling. With little coal or oil 
at their disposal, the French have shown great in- 
genuity in developing water power. Hydroelectric 
plants built at the foot of some of the large dams, and 
thermoelectric plants to supplement or replace these 
during low water periods, now supply light and power 
to cities, towns, farms, mines, factories, and railroads 
on the Atlantic plains and low plateaus; but much 
must still be done if a larger share of the country’s 
agricultural and mineral resources is to be used at 
home. 

The most spectacular developments of the last 
forty years have been in the manufacturing field. 
Although many of the daily needs of the inhabitants 
continue to be supplied by the traditional family and 
artisan industries (among other things the famous 
carpets and leather goods), hundreds of flourishing 
modern industries have sprung up since the influx 
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able tons of coal a year. 
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And soundings carried 
out near Petitjean offer | 
hopes that the oil supply | 
may be increased. At 
present small quantities | 
of it are being piped toa - 
refinery at Petitjean that 
produces much-needed 
gas and heavy oils, but 
the country still has to 
look to the large Ameri- 
can and British distrib- 
utors for the major por- 
tion of its requirements. 
Although a great deal 
has been achieved, the 
further exploitation of 
most of these minerals 
waits on the use of more 
modern production tech- 
niques, the development 
of more power, and the 
linking up of the new 
mines with the cities and % 
with the new ports estab- 
lished at Rabat, Maza- 
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of the French. Some of the first were cement, brick, 
and tile factories, to supply the growing housing 
needs. Food industries followed and today are turn- 
ing out flour products, cheese, sugar, oils, canned 
vegetables and meats, and large quantities of de- 
licious canned sardines and tuna fish. Chemical 
industries are producing sulphuric acid, super- 
phosphates, fertilizers, wax, soap, and candles. During 
the war, when Morocco was cut off from outside 
supplies, a modern textile industry grew up, based on 
a little cotton grown with painful efforts, and on the 
abundant wool supply. Experiments are currently be- 
ing made to improve the quality of the wool by mix- 
ing it with Australian and South African wools. Mod- 
ern tanneries are manufacturing for domestic use and 
for export fine shoes, bags, wallets, and other leather 
goods. In addition, a multitude of small factories is 
turning out glasswares, agricultural implements, au- 
tomobile parts, and cans. 

In spite of its remarkable development in recent 
years, the future of Moroccan industry is still in many 
ways uncertain. The difficulties are manifold: anti- 
quated methods of extracting the raw materials, 
shortage of capital, shortage of fuel and, perhaps most 
serious, skilled labor. The present “invasion” of 
foreign capital and technicians may well help to solve 
the first three problems, but far too little has been 
done as yet to train a body of skilled workers; and this 
takes time. Not only are most Moroccans illiterate 
and unfamiliar with modern machines, but many of 
them are in none-too-good health. Not enough of 
the benefits of higher production have been plowed 
back in the form of education and health measures. 
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Surrounded by the visible signs of a higher living 
standard, the Moroccan will undoubtedly become in- 
creasingly restless unless he is allowed a greater share 
in the profits, especially if he is egged on by his 
Muslim neighbors. But if wise social and economic re- 
forms accompany the blossoming of agriculture and 
industry, he may well feel that he has lost little and 
gained much from his latest visitors. 

And to the Western world as a whole, Morocco’s 
future is no less important today than it was in 1942. 
The naval base at Port-Lyautey and the air bases we 
are building near Rabat and Casablanca are be- 
coming essential links in the chain of international 
security. Equally significant, development of the eco- 
nomic potentialities of the country promises to pro- 
vide the Western world with indispensable food, 
mineral, and industrial products. At the same time, 
this development, with its corollary of a rising living 
standard, can, if maintained, go far toward assuring 
the incorporation of Morocco into the comity of 
democratic-minded nations. 
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